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PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SYSISM FOR 
ESSENTIAL COMMODITIES: SOt^ RELEVANT ISSUES 

G.K, Amar 

Eradication of poverty has been one of the major 
objectives of planned efforts in India. The extent and 
nature of poverty/ Implying low incomes and low purchasing 
pox^er, obtains disturbing inplications x^rith persistent 
rising trend in the prices and frequent scarcities of 
essential commodities. In this context, public distribution 
for assured supplies of essential commodities at lex'/ prices 
should assume a high priority in government programmes. 

In a developing economy, such as ours vre need' not only to 
produce more essential consumerrgoods but also , develop 
efficient mechanisms to ensure that they reach the right 
places and the right people at the right time in the most 
econ*»mical v/ay. A sound distribution system not only helps 
achieve better utilization of limited resources and acts 
as a stimulant of savings and investments for large number 
of people involved in the nationwise distribution networlc, 
it is also a means of employment generation. It is believed 
that for every five persons engaged in the actual manufacture 
of goods, there are four employed in their distribution. 

Although -the views expressed in this paper are fully owned 
by the author, he is thankful to the members of the Public 
Policy and Planning Division, IIPA, ICSSR consultants, and 
Shanta Kohli Chandra for offering valuable comments on the 
earlier drafts of this paper. 



It is unfortunate that much attention has not been given 
to the methc'is and practices’ of distribution in our country 
despite irrprovement in production in industry and agricul- 
ture . 

This paper examines how the public distribution system 
(PDS) in its present form has evolved in India over the 
years; brings to focus the major problems; and in the 
light of given objectives it points out implication of the 
future policy in this area. 

E VOLUTION OF THE PRESENT PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION SYST EM 

Let us have a look at the experience of the PDS during 
the plan periods. In the First Plan / emphasis was on a 
system of distribution for foodgrains in cities and deficit 

ri ) 

areas. ' The coverage of the PDS was extended during 
the Second plan period from foodgrains to other essential 
commodities and raw materials. 


(1) ’'The system of- food, conrrols uo oc; laariicained has to 

be related to the needs of the urban and other hi gh ly deficit 
areas . This means that cities and towns above a certain size - 
which might vary according to local conditions in each 
State - must be statutorily rationed end the needs of highly 
deficit areas like Travancore-Cochin must be similarly 
looked after. " (emphasis added). See INDIA, Planning 
^G^Qmmisiibgii; Ki^rs:t^-#ivi(^-y6a#gplan d':''^ 

( 2 ) *'The maintenance by Government of an adequate food- 
grains reserve at all times so as to be . able „to meet an 
adverse situation effectively and pronptly is a necessary 
Safeguard against the inflationary pressures implicit 

in a big developmental programme. In principle, this 
applies not only to foodgrains but also to inTportant raw 
mate rials and a few other consumer goods . "(emphasis added) 

See INDIA, Planning Commission, Second Five Year Pla n, p. 40. 
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The Third Pla'n stressed the iirportance of puhlic 

procurerrent and distribution systerr for the broader objective 

of price stabilization. The appraoach was to introduce 

institutional changes in the private trade rrechanisir 

(3) 

by expanding coverage of con starrer cooperatives. 

The ourth Plan further airred to broaden its scope 


to cover rural areas/ include other goods of irass consurrption, 

(4) 

and distribute therr with the help of cooperatives stores. 

The Fifth Plan advocated an effectivenpublic distribu~ 

tion systerr for foodgrains and other essential coirrrodities 

(5) 

and related it with price# incorres and wages policy. 


Ts) "A n etwork of cooperatove and governrrental agencies 
close to the farirer/ licensing and regulation of wholesale 
trade# extension of State trading in suitable directions 
and a considerable sharing by Governirent and cooperatives 
in distribution arrangerrents at retail stage are essential 
for the success of purchase and sale operations for stabili- 
sing prices and correcting seasonal and regional variations." 
(errpttasis added). See INDIA, Planning Corrrrission, Third 
Five Year Plan , p. 13:b; v j 


(4) "The cooperative consurror stores can play a crucial 
role, especially in the rural areas , if their nurrber is 
increased. Atteirpts will be irade in the Fourth Plan to 
prorrote viable cooperative shops whuch will depend not rrerely 
on the distribution of foodgrains under the public distri- 
bition systerr but have activities covering the sale of other 
■gcOds of irass consurrption. " (eirphasis added) See INDIA, 
Planning Corrreis si on. Fourth Five Year Plan ,pp. 234-235. 

(5) . "In ensuring registered wage .increases there are 
essentially two rrechanisirs that rray be deployed. One iiivolve 
revisions in wages and . d -arn ess allowances at periodical 
intervals in keeping with' changing prices of essential 
consurrer goods and also on the basis of record productivity 
growth. The -other irethod would consist of pegging the 
prices of essential corrrrodities at relatively low levels 

for ensuring supplies of reasonable quantities THROUGH A 
systeir of public distribution, obiating the need for 
very frequenp ch'arjtges in -de.arness allowances and wages. 
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The Draft Five Year Plan 1978-81 points towards 
further expansion of the PDS and proposes uo cover rrore iteirs/ 
increcse distribution outlets and encourages cooperative 
outlets. 

Prorr the plan docuirents, it eirerges that the 
errphasis on PDS has been becorring rrore pronounced and rrore 
specific and the consideration or expectation has been changing 
froir food to other iterrs; froir urban to rural; frorr rich to 
poor; froir intervention to institutional change and frorr , 
private trade to co-operatives. 

The need for a PDS, as an effective instrument of 
price stabilization in the national econorry was felt for the 
first tirre during second world war. The foodgrains policy 
coirrrittee in 1943 recorrirended setting up of a procurerrent 


There are considerable advantages of the latter system, 
provided two essential conditions are fulfilled. First of all, 
a system of puDlic- distribution must av cia any sizeable 
sibsides on the public exchequer, which would otherwise eat 
into the resources needed for .investment. This, in turn, 
wouio. require tuat a r'easenabj-c qua.n u-*. f required 
■commodity must be obtained at prices which will lie belov/ 
the 'opem market' prices. Furthermore, it is essential to 
maie sure that distribution costs are kept as low as possiblec 
The .second prerequisite is that the list of essential commo- 
dities to be made available through the public distribution syste 
sho,uld be reasonably small and the commodities must be 
homogenous in character." (emphasis added)See INDIA, Plani.ing 
Commission, Draft Fifth Plan ,Vol.I, p.24 . 

(6) In the case of consumer goods, the public distribution 
.system is already operative, it covers foodgrains, sugar, 
keresoene and controlled cloth. It is proposed to expand the 
coverage to, include pulses and edi..-')le oil. Cooperative 
outlets are also to be encouraged to include in their opera- 
tions, according to local demands, other consumer products sue as 
salt, matches, tea, soap, common drugs, exercise books, ready- 
made garments and standard footwear. The total number of 
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and rationing irachinery by the goy .;;rnrrant to rreat the war- 

(7) 

tirre situation/ coirplicated by the Bengal farrine of 1943. 

The Ashoka Mehta Foodgrains JEnqiuiry Coirrrittse, (1957) had ar 

<argued for a rreasure of relief to consurrers through assuring 

therr the benefit of Governrrent procurerrent operations at 

reasonable rates by selling foodgrains through fair-price 

shops or rrodified ration shops or through institutions 

. . . ( 8 ) 

like cooperative societies or errployers ' organizations. 

• Mohan Dharia Corrrrittee on Essential Coirrpoditi es 


and Articles of Mass Consumption (1973) is more specific 
in its identification of the mass consuirer goods as also it 
relates the PDS to the broader socio-economic objectives. 


The report argues that if the national oojective of growth., 
with stability and social justice was to be realised, it 


would be necessary for the Government to assume responsi- 
bility for assured availability of essential commodities 
and articles of consumption to the common man at reasonable 


prices. The committee suggessted the inclusion of ten 

(9) 

essential iteifs in the PDS . . 

(l)Course cereals, (2;Pulses, (3)Sugar, (4)Vanaspati 
and processed edible oils, (5.)Milk, (6)Common clothing, 
(7)stadard footwear, (b)Kerosene Oil amd commercial, 
domestic fuels, , (9) Standard washing materials and (lO) 

■ School text. b ooks. 

public distribution outlets will be increast^d particularly 
to serve the rural poor more ‘ adequately. See INDIA, 

Planning Commisoion, Draft. Five Year Plan - 1978-83, 

;:::7 Vol.T> ip.v33. .' i ‘■■" A 

(7) Report of the Foodgrains Enqiuiry Committee, 1943 
(Chairman: Sir Theodore. Gregory) . , 

Report of the Foodgrairs Enquiry Committee , 1957, 
Ministry of Food &. Agriculture (■department of Pood) 
Government of India (p, 96), (Chairman: As oka Mehta) 

(9) Committee on Essentia:! C omrrodities and Artxcles of 
" Mass C o nsumption Report, Planning Commission, 
Government of. India, December 1973, (pp.I,ii(, 
(chairman: Mohan Dharia). 
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Having reviewed the; major policy statements, let us 
have a look at the physical progress made so far. Foodgrains 

t ■tr- major item distributed so far, we shall examine 

the fcodgrain statistics for the past few years. Table 1 
gives the figures for production, procurement, issues, 
imports etc. for years 1951-1977 and Table II gives the 
number of distribution outlets and population covered by 
FDS for years 1968-1977, 

Table II 

• . . . i .. ■ ^ ' ' 

Fair Price Shoos /Ration Shoos 


Year 

Nurabe r of fair 
price shops/ration 
shops at the end 
of the vear. 

Population 
covered 
(In lakhs). 

Estimated annual 
population on 

1st July for Cal. 
vear (In lakhs) 

Id 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1968 

140,402 

n.a. 


1969 

138,777 

N.A. 


1970 

122,038 '■ ■ 

N.A. 

■ ■■ 

1971 

121,032 

2,994.7 

5,512.3 

1972 

165,681 

4.116.9 

5,635.3 

1973 

200,655 

4,352.5 

5,758,9 

If 74 

221,724 

4,413.6 

5,883.0 

1975 

246,210 

4,694.7 

6,007.6 

19 76 

236,196 

6,659,9 

6,132.7 

1977 

238,622 

5,890.0 

6,253,2 


r4i 1 i t: i. "m ■> osg C q - 


K.a. - Not available 

(a) Includes private running shops and 

"bphra^-^^iw ' 

(b) Provisional 

bote-- PigurciS of population given, in, the above table are 

inclusive of floating population, as such fiaures'^of 
respect, of . some- of the States ^re more 

Source: Deptt. of Food (Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigatioi 



Some of the conclusions that can be drav^n from these tables 
are summed up below: 

i) Per capita availability of foodgrains has increased 

in the period considered, but there have been 
large yearly fluctuations; the lowest and the high- 
est per capita availability be-ing 361 grammes 
per day and 526 grammes per day respectively. 

The government through the PDS has tried to aug- 
ment the availability of foodgrains depending 
upon the indigenous p3roduction. In years of 
low production e.g. 1966 and 1967, the government 
intervention had the highest effect. But in 
general, one could say, that during the review 
period, stabilization of consumption was not 
achieved. 

ii) Government procurement has been increasing over 

the years, both in absolute terms end as a fraction 
of production, . but it has not been sufficient 
to prevent irrports, which have been fluctuating 
from year to year, 1910 highest being in 1966-1967, 
because of bad crops. 

The number of distribution outlets over the 
last deca'de have increased and has the population 
covered by PDS. Atleast, on paper, 94% of the . . 
toti^l nonulation was, covered by PDS in 19 77 
(the highest so far)-. But in practice, the actual 


iii) 
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number of people who made use of PDS was much less. 
This is evident from the fact that the government 
procurement over the years 1951-77 never exceeded 
10% of the production. The highest issues through 
PDS v/orc- in 1966 which ■■■/as less than 20% of the total 
production. A rough estimate of the marketable 
surplus available is 35% of the total production, 
iv) The v.^ioles ala ■ foodgrain prices show a rising trend 
in the period 1951-77 with large fluctuations from 
. year to year. This means much more needs to be done 
to achieve stabilization of prices, 
v) India has been a net inporter of foodgrains 

during the review period, the imports as a percentage 
of foodgrains available varying from a lov; of 0.5 to 
a high of 14.1. Although this explodes the myth 
that Indian people have b en fed by the develo'jed 
western coi'ntries, it doe s show the extent of depen- 
dence upon irrp orbed foodgrains, all these years. 
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Since 1911 , there appears to be a check on this 
trend . 

Thus, though- a variety of expectations have been raised, 
it has neither been possible to arrest the overall price 
rise nor me vt the basic needs of the vulnerable sections 
of the society. De facto, except Kerala, Gujarat, West 
Bengal and Maharashtra, the response has be- n inadequate 
and restricted and the foodgrains has been the main stay of 
the PDS. In constrast to the general thrust, the policy 
followed by the government has been to relax when the food 
availability is good and take stringent measures such as 
rationing, soning and increased irrports when domestic 
supplies are short and prices are high. In fact civil 
supplies departments are not permanent and have been disbanded 
in some states in the times of easy availability of supplies 
and of course reorganized later at the time of scarcities, 
EX.-UJHATIJI-; 01 ITIE PROBLEM AT TliE NaTIOI^AL AND STATE LEVE L 

A few studies that examine PDS at the national level 

either try to estimate the quantum of public distribution 

requirements of foodgrains based on the assurrption of the areas 

and population to be covered and their minimum requirement 

per unit ( and Gulati and Krishnan^^^^ ') trano- 

fers required from the surplus states to the deficit states 

(ll») National Commission on Agriculture, Interim Report ' on 
Aqricultureal Price Policy , Peb,. 1975- 



Another 


at regu I'ated r. .rices ( Vyas and Bandhop adhyay 

comprehensive study which examines PDS at national level 

( 13 ) 

(Gupta ) considers protecting the vulnerable section as 
the objectivesof PDS and identifies two broad app.roaches 
to raeet this objective ~ i) the Government ensures sufficient 
levels of foodg rains supply, through imports if necessary, 
to maintain stable prices, and ii) a statutory’’ protective 
xambrella extended to the most vulnerable class. The require- 
mentsfor the first approach are estimated through an economet- 
ric model developed in the study, and the same for the second 
approach are v/orked out for different levels of consumption. 
The estimates of the requirements suggest that PDS operations 
should be at a level substantially higher than in the past. 

In view of the administrative difficulties that woiild arise 
in increasing the level of PD3 . operations , a 'compromise' 

illP Gulati, I.S. and Krishnan T.N. Public Distribution and 
Procurement of Pcodgrains: A Proposal. Ec onomic and Political 
Jfe.ekly^ May 24, 197 5, 

(12) Vyas V.S. and S.C. Bandhop adhyay 5 National Pood Polic:.^ 
in the Pramov/ork of a National Pood Budget, Economic & Po li- 
tical Weekl y. March 29, 1977. 

(13) Gupta Arvind: Public Distribution of Fnodaralns in 
India, Centre for Management in Agriculture, Indian Institute 
of Management, Ahmedabad, 1977, 
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approach is recommended, which Incorporates the extension 
of the statutory rationing scheme for the urban areas. It 
is also argued that the subsidy under statiitori^ rationing 
should be made available to the vulnerable section only, 
inplying a discriminatory pricing policy. Hoxi?ever, the 
study argues that this approach can only marginally irrprove 
the situation, and in the coming years the Government would 
have tomako a choice from the two broad approaches suggested 
earlier. 

In addition, a few state-level stTidies on Kerala, Gujarat 
and West Bengal are also available. A significant finding of 

( 14 ) 

of Kerala Study" is that a sound PDS shou.ld not bo sinply 
based on standa d items of food-grains but should take into 
account the availability of the local siabstitutes . The role 
of topioca - a local cereal,, which was outside the PDS was 
found particularly important, since a major share of its 
increased availability want ■ to the poorest sections, off- 
setting thercta; the adverse effects of decline in per capita 
availability of the cereal in the state. 

(15) 

The Guj rat study deals with the geographical location 

of the public distribution apparatus and the identification 

(14) Centro for Development Studies Trivandrum, Poverty 

UnornrulQvmont and Development Policy - A Case Study of 
selected issues with reference to Kera la , Vo 1.1, March 

(is) Report of the Committee on Economics of the Public 

Pis tribu t io n System . ..Pood & Civil Supplies Deptt; Govt, 

('b f v.-:Gu j:bat> / : :i9 Tdy; 
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of the vulnerable sections of population. Gujrat has one 
of the most extensive PDS for foodgrains - covering 98% 
of the total population. The study finds that the fair price 
shops are located to cover fixed units of population per 
fair price shop and recommends that these shops should be 
instead, related to vulnerable sections and n^t total 
population. Also, the study suggests certain criteria 
for the exc].usion of certain sections of population from the 
PDS, on the following, basis. 

(a) Ovmcrship of consumer durables such as cars, refri- 
gerators and rndtorcycles or scooters; 

(b) Payment of education cess in urban areas at the 
rate of 5 per cen-t of letting value and above; 

(c) Residence in a rented ho< se v;ith a monthly rental 
of Rs.150/- and aboV'e; 

(d) Households, other than Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes engaged in the cultivation of co- 
tton, groundnut, tobbad-o, isabgol, cummin, potatoes 
and horticultural crops;’ 

(el Households, other than Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tribes having irrigation facilities'? and 

(f) All other households, other than Scheduled Castes 
and Schedules Tribes, owning 2 or more hectares 
of land. 

( "] f^') ■ ■ ■■ 

The West Bengal, Study covering 1952-73 period finds 
that although the total availability of ifood-grain.s was- - 
always adecfuatc to meet the minimuii nutritutional requiirements 


(16) Sen, A. and N.Bandhpadhva; Problems of Public Dlstribu- 
t i,O. D......Qf . ■J b,Q..d. in 3fest Bengal . . A note fo’r discussion at 

the Seminar of ICSSR 1975. 
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of 453 gms per adr.lt per day/ the purchasing pov/er of the 
rural poor was adequate only to buy 388 grns of food-grains 
per adult per day. Another finding of the study is that 
despite increase in production, the level of procurement 
has been declining. This is partly because of the change 
in production pattern. Whereas the procurement is confined 
■*^0 aman crop (winter rice), the increase in production has boor 
boro (sumraer rice). 

In addition to the above national and state level studies, 

there are a number of other studies and papers available 

on the subject. Some of their findings, suggestions and ideas, 

^ 17 ) 

worthnoting, are summarized below: 

* Many studies suggest that there is a substantial degree 
of evasion in the trade levy system because of the 
holding capacity of large farmers. The producers levey 
is found more effective than other forms. It has been 
suggested that evasion could be reduced if levey is on 
family holding basis, in a graded manner, for all areas 
irrigated as well as rainfed, and for all crops and not 
only for wheat and rice. On the other hand, it is also 
realized that producer levy is more difficult to implement 
as agriculturists have a strong political lobby. 

(17) Bardhan Kalpanss -ICSSR Discussion Paper, Problems 

rglating to Public Distrib ution of Foodgrains .1975. 
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Zoning (cordcning o£ surplus areas) becomes necessary 
for procurement but it has been suggested that it should 
be resorted to only for short periods during post 
harvest seasons and should be relaxed after procurement 

targets have been achieved. 

Prices of food-grains fluctuate from year to year because 
of variations in production mainly due to availability 
of Water- The proportionality of increase in prices 
due to drop in production is higher than the decrease 
inprices due to rise in production. Also, in recent 
years, the prices have been not so much related to 
production, but appear to be related to more to the 
support procurement price fixed by the government 
than any other factor. Of course, the cost of production 
is another irrportant factor determining prices. 

Buffer stocks are necessary for achieving price stability 
and mitivating speculation by private trade. 

As an alternative to the levy system, a few other 
suggestions have been made for procurement. Vinoba 
Bhave suggested that land revenue should be collected 
in terms of food-grains. An other suggestion is for 
up the supplies of inputs (such as irrigation, 
fertilisers, seeds, dissel etc.) with grsin deliveries 
by farmers. The combination of the two above suggestions 
is found in B.S. Minhas.' concept of 'food- money ' . The 
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tying up of fertiliser supply, land revenue payment and food- 
grain sales in terms of food-money could facilitate, 
according to Minhes, procurement of 10 million tonnes for 
the Prs. A conpletely different and comprehensive suggestion 
has be n made by V.M. Dandekar. He has proposed a scheme 
of socialized food-grain marketing on a decentralised basis 
consisting mainly of agricultural marketing boards, one 
for each district, or subdivision representing the interests 
of farmers, rural landless labourers and urban consumers. 
Thus, a federation of district and state boards, will be 
the sale agencies for inter-district transactions across 
the country which v?ill be carried out at mutually agreed 
prices that should be published so as to ensure market 
integration and uniformity of prices (subject to transport 
costs) all over the country. 

Thus though there have been generalized sympathies V 7 ith 
PDS, a concrete program at national level other than sugar, 
has iiovar been tx-ied. '-tiie ej<periments v/ith PDs to meet the 
entire market demand for food— grains and other items of 
mass consumption through the PDs (e.g. wheat-trade take over 
in 1973) did not succeed because of the absence of the 
clear objectives. Also, it is established, beyond doubt, 
that it is not advisable to leave the lot of the common 
man entirely to the private trade. Hence, there is need for 
clarification inde fining objectives of pfcs, and specifying 
a framework for future policy. 
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OBJEiCTIVE O F PPS 

The naturo and size of PDS will necessarily depend on 
the kind of objective that we set. The two broad possible 
objectives of PDS could be 

• S) to ensure minimxim needs of the vulnerable sections 
at a price, reasonable within their means, 

ii) to achieve price stability 

Although a long-term strategy wou3.d be to develop an 
extended and corrorehensive PDS to achieve both the objectives, 
the irranediate strategy should to be achive the first objective 
viz ensvring minimum needs; of the vunerable sections of the 
society. In a country where 46% people are below poverty 
line and in the light of national objective of removal of 
poverty, the author assumes the fomer as the immediate 
objective and the latter as the long-term objective. This 
becomes the only option at this stage of the national economy, 
where remunerative prices to producers must be maintained 
for continuing the sustained growth in production but in the 
light of glaring poverty, the basic minimpn needs of the poor 
have also to be met. Given this objective of the PDS, let us 
ask some relevant guestions in the light of the past experience. 
PEI4EVAJSFT QUESTI ONS 

Our past experience with the PDs has brought certain 
problems to light. These problems* raise a number of issues, 
l) Given the assumption that the PDS has brought certain 
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1) Given ihe es “urn'otion , that the PD3 should ensure rainimum 
needs of vulnerable sections of the population, there 
is no agre raent on the criteria for identifying the 
vulnerable sections. The criteria worth considering 
may be: 

a) Per capita income; 

b) Scarcity areas; 

c) Urban areas; 

d) Drought--prone areas; 

e) Flood- affected areas; and 

f) Any other criteria- 

The iguestion then is - what are the most suitable 
criteria for identifying v/ealcer sections? 

2) According to the Essential Commodities Act, the defnition 
of essential cornmodities has a wide cov_erage including 
items such as cattle fodder, coal, automobiles parts, 
cotton and v;oollentextiles drugs, foodstuffs, iron and 

steel, paper petroleum products', raw cotton, raw jute 
and a number of other items. Obvi-ously, there should 
be no justifiCcition to include all items covered in the 
act, in the context of a PDS for protecting weaker ' 

sections. There is a need for identification of items 
to be covered by PDS.' Also, the items vary from region 
to region and their average miantities of consumption 

for >thd':::bases'sjient:i::gfi;thdv’:tiih 

'■;7:::'' V;;:;ip;:'': 7 ' ' 7 ':':;'' ;^:7: 7 ::7j;;;p'!7l'l7:'^ 

- ’ ' “ 
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recruireraents of the sections to be covered, matching 
supply snd demand on a regional basis, 

3) There are difficulties in procurement, storage, and 

movement. The experience of the government in procurement 
of food-grains in periods of scarcities h-as been rather 
dismal, the present food-grains surplus of 18 million 
tonnes, or more being an exception and one bad crop 
(the difference in production between 1975 and 1976 
Was 19,7 mil?.ion tonnes) can wipe off our reserves. 

The marketed surj^lus has been inadequate and had to be 
invariably supplemented through inports. 

There e::ists a general inadequacy of good storage 
facilities inurban as well as in rural areas, both in terms 

of Warehousing capacity and protection of the food-grains 

■ ■ : ■' ' . . ■ ' . ] 8 ) 

against dampness weevils and other pests. ' The existing 

godown canacity is only 12 million tonnes . against 20 million 
tonnes of buffer stock. The remaining 8 million tonnes of 
foodgrains are stored under polythene covers (CAP). 

Transport is another weak link in the PDS, as it raises 
serious problemiS of movement of marketable surplus from one 
region to another. There are heavy losses in transit. 

4,j Fair Price Shops, ration shops, and consumer co-operatives- 
the most commonly used methods of distribution , appear 
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i) Is the system of ration carcls convenient? The 
needy and the poor are i.1.1iterate and don't know 
where and how ration cards are made. Even if they 
raa]ce it to the rationing office, the procedure 
for getting cards made is so com'>;'licatsci and time 
consuTiiing, that the poor people, specially the 
ones who live on their daily earningscan ill- afford 
to meJ:e a nimiber of visits to the office. Can the 
present system of ration cards be improved? 

ii) Existence of a large number of bogus ration cards 

lead to considerable misuse of the public distribu- 
tion system. In 1976, during emergency, under an 
intensive compaign the government announced that 
seven million spurious cards had been discovered 

( 3_g ) 

and elim^inated from the system. Can something 

be done about the ghost ration cards? 

iii) The prices of the commodities distributed through 
fair price shops are low-er than those prevailing 
in tile open market. The dual system of pricing 
may r-.ead to black market through arbitrage as the 
fair price shop owners could divert part of t.heir 
stoc];s to the open market where they can sell it 
at higher price and make profits. They may be able 
to do So because of the following three possible 

9d^ Timip'^;bfa^^hSfd^'I ^;Sepb-^-l,:;/:19?:7 a;:; . 
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a) ilanv card holders may r/Jt raake use of their 
full or partial quota entitled to them. 

b) The fair price shop owners may adulterate 
the cruality of goods distributeaT . 

c) The fair price shop owners may declare the 
comiaodities 'out of stock' to the card holders 
X'/ereas actually they have sold it to the market. 
It may be worth investigating the difference 
betxveen the quota allotted to the fair orice 
shops and the actual off-take. 

iv) Although the prices charged at the fair price 
shops are lox^er than the market prices, they miay 
still be too high for the very poor sections of 
the society. Because of extreme poverty, the very, 
poor people have a low purchcSing power. 

As a result, such sections cannot make use of fair 
■■"rice shops since they are alwei c choi't of cash. 
Instead, would they not prefer to buy high priced 
gain from the local bania on credit? Can this 
be overcome by giving consumption loans or by 
extending food for work programme? Or is there 
any other method of providing relief to such sections 

v) Al.though 11% of the distribution outlets are in 

, rural areas, urban areas and deficit regions are 
said to account for major offtake from the PDS, 



In fact, a large nx.uriber of poor people live in 

n-iral areas as also in surplus regions. Most of 

thera are landless labour. The public distribution 

thus hcis, so far, played a very limited role. hJhat 

are the iDroblems of extending the PDS to raral 

areas and how to solve them? One of the reasons - 

genera.lly given for not extending fair nrice shops 

in rural areas is that they are not viable becai-ise 

of laclc of demand. An analysis based on NSS 

(l8th round) data refutes this hypothesis . ^ 

The fol? owing table gives rcisults for three states. 


market DEPEi'IDEKGE OF RURAL HOUSEHOLDS FOR FOODGRAINS 


Class Andhra Pradesh 

Producer housed 

holds 34.7 

Agricultural Labour 

households possesing 
less than 2.5 81.2 

acres of Icind. 

Agricultural Labour 

households without 
any land 99.4 


M ah a r as h t r a Raj a s th an 

34.7 26.6 

82.4 87.0 


97.6 


74.0 


All claeses 


53,5 


49.4 


29.3 


Source: Agricultural Prices Commission, Goveernment of India, 

Report on the Price Policy for Khsrif Cereals for 
the 1968—69 Season. 


(20) Mitra Ashok, Terms of Trade and Cla8...s.. Relations, 
Frank Cass, 1977 (p.l20). 
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The above table shows that market dependence 
of the mral landless labour for foodgralns was 
99.4% in Andhra Pradesh, 97.6% in Maharashtra 
and 74% in Rajasthan. This leaves little doubt 
that the, demand in rural areas specially amongs-t 
the poor is very high .and PDS can play a siibstan- 
tial role in rural areas. 

vi) In the areas covered by PDS, many times, it is 
found that the fair price shops, the super bazars 
and govt, co-operatives are concentrated in posh 
localities. The poorer pockets are either by_ 
passed or shops are located at long distances 
causing inconvience to the poorer people . The 
study on the PDS in the Gujarat State (1975) 
brings out that the distribution of fair price 
shops is r lated to the totalpopulation in the 
State. A similar situation seems to prevail 

in otiier states. 'What should be the optimum 
criteria for locating fair price shops or other 
retail points? 

vii) Pair TD rice shops have been generally criticized 
for poor cfiaality of supplies and short weighments. 
Also, some items are frequently out of stock. To 
buy tv7o items many times, one would have to make 
two trips on two different days. In a sarcastic 
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vein, the department of civil supplies has been 
cal?.ed Qin uncivil department of short supplies. 

How can these problems be overcome? 
vMi) The existing PDS does not take into account effect 
of seasonalities in the supply and demand of food- 
grains. This may be an ims-Dortant factor in rural 
areas v/here demand for food-grains by the landless 
and the marginal farmers exists only during the 
agriculturally lean periods which may vary from 
3 to 6 months. 

ix) The ration per head is invariably uniform for all 

sections of population. This may not be an ecuitable 
system as most poor people generally have to do 
physical labour and their consurniption of other food 
items being low, they would need more food-grain 
and therefore higher units of ration per head. The 
degree of ineui'ty^' may become still higher, because 
the price increase per unit of food consumed by the 
poor and not supplied by the fair price shops would 
perh^s be higher than the general increase in 
food-prices. Would a differential method of cuanturn 
of ration per head be more suitable? 
x) Average turn-over per shop has declined from 92 M 
Tonnes in 1965 to 48 M Tonnes in 1975. I-^at are 
the reasons for such a decline in off-take and what 
■ :dan :fbep3bhe' to ;; 



IFiP L IGATIONS ,?0P, FUT URE POLICY 

It should be clear from what has been said so far that 

policies for procurement, price support, movement and buffer 

stock are interlinked with the policy of PDS. In the past, 

ad-hoc measure;s have been adopted to meet the immediate 

crises from tine to time and an overall policy perspective 

has been lacking. However, it appears, for the first time, 

the government has the intentions of launching a comprehensive 

and lasting production - cum- distrib ution system throughout 

( 21 ) 

the country from July 1, 1979. The scheme proposes 

to initially cover food-grains (wheat, rice and coarse grains) , 
processed edible oils, common clothing, kerosene and soft 
cake. More commodities and manufactured articles would be 
added to the list from time to time on the recommendation 
of the committee set up by the Union Cabinet for the purjpose. 
'ihe proposal is to increase the immediate production of the 
it eras covered by the scheme on a priority basis. The scheme 
envisages establishment of one shop for a po-pulation of 
about 2000 in most areas and about 1000 in certain areas 
such as hilly regions. A novel feature of the scheme is 
the proposal of setting up a consumer advisory committee 
for every fair price shop consisting of ration-card holders 
in the locality. Such a committee would oversee the vrorking 
of the shop. Alao, the strength of the existing 2.40 lakh 
shops (1.8 lakh private fair shops and 0.6 lakh cooperatives) 

on. Production an d Distribution of E.c!.c^p.ttH al 

1 1 1 es , Paper circula,ted in the chief Ministers Conference 
held on January 5, 1979.; , 



is to be incz'ocsed to 3.5 laiths. For new shops , although 
the preference x/ould be .gi^en to the cooperative sector, 
private shops vjculd be allowed to function as long as they 
observed the norms. The expanded PDS is expected to make 
available subsidized essential items at a uniform price, 
throughout the country. 

Now let us evalviate the proposed PDS on the bsas of 
questions raised earlier in this paper. The' objective of 
the new system is laid out as "seeking to create a permanent 
distribution mechanism that ^^7ould aid and gziide ollecation 
of mass consumption items to all sections of the society 
in a fair and equitable manner so that the unorganized 
sections of she society did not become victims of blind 

T 4 . „ ( 22 ) '...1; ■■ 

market forces' . 

The attempt to create a permanent PDS is certainly laudable 
as one of the main weaknesses in the past^ has been the absence 
of it. The concept of a lasting system is of course welcome, 
but it is not clear from the details of the scheme available, 
how it Would achieve the objective of protecting the unorga- 
nized section of the society from blind market forces, in the 
face of probleras associated with the functioning of fair 
price shops such as system of ration cards, kind of items 
covered, location of- shops, qaality of items distributed, 

( 22 ) E CO nomic T line s , -New Delhi, Saturday, January 6, 1979. 



lov: purchasing povrer of weaker sections; and continuation 
of dual pricing. The schetne does not indicate the criteria 
for choosing the items. Even the initial list has certain 
vital itemsmissing such as pulses - the main source of pirotein 
for the poor. There is a talk of including items such as 
baby food and fish. If such items get included, they along- 
with edible oils, rice and wheat - items already indicated 
in the initiallist, would appear to look like the consumptdon 
basket catering the needs of the better off sections. The 
experience in the past has been that the PDS, through its 
network of shops, has been disproportionately favouring the 
urban groups, because of their' location, kind of items 
distrib uted (wheat, sugar, maida etc. ), ration-card system 
and host of other factors. Even the items really needed by 
the poorer rural groups such as controlled cloth has been 
Said to be consumed mainly in the urban areas by well off 
sections n~t for clothing but other purpcsoi. In the light 
of such experience, how is the increase in fair price shops 
with the kind of items indicated, going to help the weaker 
sections; without rationalising their methods of working? 

A case in point is the present method of issuing ration cards- 
Why cannot the iDrocedure be sirrplified to suit the convenience 
of consximers by usi^g a method, similar to that of voter 
registration for elections, where the civil supplies officials 
could visit the households, carry out on the spot verificeition 
and issue ration cards? 
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Again the scheme does not indicate what would be the 
total requireraent of items* covered and how is it going to be 
met? How does the system expect to meet the needs of the 
entire country? It may not only be the nuestion of high 
subsidy involved (which in itself may be an important issue), 
the more serious cuestion may be - is the government geared 
to raise enough supplies to meet the reauirsment of all 
sections of the society? To quote an examole when wheat 
trade take over by the government took place in 1973, it 
had to be abondoned within six months since the government 
found out to their dismay ^ that it was not ecuipoed adeou.ate- 
ly for the purpose. One can only hope that the new PDS 
does not meet Duch a fate. It may be noted that even the 
National Cornraission on Agriculture (1969) V7as aWare of the 
difficulties a massive nation-wide PDS would create. Miile 
estimating the desired coverage of PDS, it suggested only 
a selected coverage on a regular basis in the cities and 
towns with popu.lation over one lakh excluding surplus 
areas, industrial towns, drought prone areas and flood 
affected area.s. One may not agree with the criteria used 
by the NCA, but in the light of past ex'oerience, it senrns 
reasonable to assume that a nationwide PDS is not liks?.y to 
succeed, particularly, in protecting the xireaker sections. 

( 03 ^ 

In the Indian context, ^ it has been observed in Gupta s Study 
that even during the years of abundant PDS supi^lies, the ■ 

(23) Gu pta. Arvind. Public Distribution FQ_Q.dgxa_liLS_._in.,_ 

?(n&l.iil Centre for Management in Agriculture, IIMa, 1977. 
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economical' y '/^alnerable sections con ?vd not be protected 
from erosion in food-grain consuirption. Jn the same study 
using minimum standard norrs of daily consumption and tabbing 
30% of the total irural population plus 10% of the tota?. urban 
population as the most vulnerable sections, it has v/orked 
out that in 1977 the minimum annual recfuirement for PDS 
to protect these sections would have been 17.75 million tonnes 
This figure for exceeds the highest ever annual issues 
through PDS in the period 1951-1977. This only shows 
that in the past/ PDS operations have not been able to 
protect even the most vu].nerable sections. In the light 
of such an experience, to try to meet the requirements 
of all sections v/ould be sheer frittering av7ay energies 
without getting results. Therefore, it seems desirable 
to concentrate on a limited PDS covering only the weaker 
sections rather than attempting an ambitions PDS covering 
the entire r!opul,r'tion of the country. As for the subsidized 
items to be included, they should be deterrained for each 
region on the basis of empirical studies which Wf'uld assess 
the minimum consuirption basket of essential items needed 
by the weaker sections -in the region. The problem of 
identifying the weaker sections could again be solved by a 
administratively convenient criterion say income or a number 
of critera similar to one suggested by the Gujreit Study, 
bl’tgd-;earlie#7in\rth©;;^ ' 



As worked out above, the level of present procurement 
would have to be substantially increased even if the 
re<~nirements of only the most vulnerabl'^-; sections were to be 
met but drastically increased if the requirements of all 
sections 'were to be met. The proposed policy is silent 
on the methods for achieving the higher procurement. The 
procurement is the most critical elem'''nt of PDS and if that 
fails the whole PDS fails. In the good years of high agri- 
cultural production, it may not pose serious problems 
but in bad years, it imposes severe constraints. The 
proposed PDS also includes somie manufactured items. The 
constraints in procuring such items may be much more difficult 
to control as raost consumer manufactured items are in the 
private sector. This is a new venture to be undertaken 
by the PDS and unless a fool proof scheme is designed, it 
does not have a fair chance of success. 

Lot of stress has been laid on regulating the activities 
of the fair price shops and other distribution outlets, in the 
proposed PDS. This is certainly an iirportant feature and 
the organisational arrangements need to be itiade quickly and 
carefully. There heive been glaring instances of mismanagement 
i» the functioning of fair price shops in the past, and un- 
less their activities are regulated, the interests of the 
consuraers cannot be subserved. It is hoped that the consumer 
advisory cornivdttees proposed in the , scheme are given wide 
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ranging authority for disciplining tho shops against well 
known malpractices. 

Another crucial point in the PDS is the economics of the 
distribution outlets. It has been often said that the shops 
do not get enough turn— over and therefore are not viable, 
particularly in rural areas. A rough calculation done by an 
earlier study shows that (a) A typical fair price shop 

in Bombay area/ .makes a saving of about Rs. 470 per month by 
selling 3 PDS items - wheat, rice and sugar, with a turnover 
of about Rs.48,000 p.m., involving investment of Rs.21/C00. 
This gives a 27% return on capital which is a fain return 
but the net monthly income of Rs.470 is low by Bombay stand- 
ards. However, considering that the shop ovmers also sell 
other grocery items (not covered by PDS) , the viability 
can be established. However with the expanded scope of 
PDS, where the number of items to be covered would be more, 
the viability shou.ld not be a problem. In any case, this 
aspect should be considered while setting up distribution 
outlets and may need certain adjustments. For instance, 
in certain areas, the shops may be set up so that there is 
one shop for a population of more than 2000, provided it doe 
not cause inconvenience to the consumers. In the above 
calculation, it also emerges that for a capital investraent 
of Rs.21,000 a fair price shopper provides emplo^ent for 
3 persons. Thus in many mural areas and pockets of high 

“(’24|E::Ih-GfeaM'-3-i-^ll- Dist:ribfitibny:'bf 1-Esb;entiu^l:^;^c|(::frm 
iHifidtstah!' bimi ted, 'I’9:7 5 i 1 
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unerrplo;\TTient , this may be a means of generating some extra 
jobs, if credit facilities can be provided to the eteseir/ing 
candidates. In certain cases su«h as remote tribal areas, 
Vi/here permanent shops do not have a chance of economic 
viability, mo'oi.le fair price shops have to be set up. 

Thus, the system, to be effectiTe, will have to be flexible 
adjusting to the local needs and demands of the target 
groups in the particxilar area. The (question of economic 
viability of distribution outlets is also connected v/ith 
the items distributed. The view that lack of demand in 
the rural areas, results in small turnnver making the fair 
price shojps unviable is generally because the items covered 
are not the ones that have the demand. In general, for 
instance, it has been found that whenever coarse grains 
are distributed in rural areas, there is a greater demand. 
Thus, a host of factors have to be borne in mind in order 
to make the distribution outlets economically viable. 

The proposed PDS like earlier schemes undertaken in past, 
does not ■fc,=^e into consideration the Idw purchasing power 
of the poor and their inability to pay cash. The food 
for work programme being run by some state governments iss 
a step in right direction. However, its scope is limited 
only to public works etc, where there is a concentration 
of labour. If the needy target groups have really to be 

,helpsd,^ /Some ;bold:; expetimehta;:SWdh:ua3'Sp,redit:5^ 
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would have to bo tried, in addition to extending food for 
v/ork prograr;inies » * 

The present figure of 2.40 lakh distribution outl,ets 
is illusive since a latge number of them are either dormant - 
existing only on the- ptEper, dff'rTtot functioning regularly. 

Siirply increasing the number of shops to 3,5 lakhs is not 
going to help the m.atter. :Much more efforts are needed 
to study the problems of the shops and make them function. 

There is lot of talk of extending the scope of cooperative 
sector. Unfortunately/, the overall performance cooperative 

sector has been far from satisfactory. For instance, the 
super bazars, set up a few years ago, for the distribution 
of consumer goods have been totally ineffective, as they 
have developed an olitist orientation. The bureaucratization 
of the consum.er cooperatives have further corrplicated the 
problems. The cooperative shops can play a significant 
role if they have the participation of uhe local people 
and trained 'manpov/er; and care .is taken to determine their 
location, size and items sold, in order to change their 
orientation towards the average consumer. Interlinked with 
the success of the cooperative stores, is of coxarse, the 
role played by the government in promoting wholesale coopera- 
tive organizations such as NACJ'IF (National Agricultural 
Cooperative Marlceting Federation) , NCCP (National Cooperative 
Consumers Federation) and LAMPS (Large Area Multipurpose 
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Cooperative Society) etc., and the increased public sector 
partic'fLpationj'.in the production and procurement of consumer 
pobiSsypp ^ . i , 

In conclusion, the PDS to be effective should be oriented 
towards the economically v/eaker sections. At least, the 
essential items consumed by the poorer segments of the popu- 
lation and subsidized by the government should be made 
available only -'co such sections. It may be worth considering 
two sets of distribution outlets - one covering v/eaker 
sections and the other covering the rest of the population 
by introducing du^l pricing in such a '-/ay as v/ould make 
the rich sections subsldi.ze the poor for minimum reguirements 
of essential commodities. Such a system has better chances 
of success if the two sets of distribution outlets deal in 
different items or the same items of substantially different 
auality. At present, there are wide gaps in understanding the 
Various facets of FDS, norms and criteria for its coverage 
and regional variations to be incorporated in the scheme. 

There is, therefore, need for undertaking a large number 
of field sti’idies in different rural and urban areas of the 
country in order to determine the nature of PDS to suit 
the local conditions of each region. In particular, such 
studies should bo aimed at the following objects: 

i) Identification of weaker sections and their 
/tonSUipfi 



: - : 

ii) Bv-' Illation of channels of distribution in general 
and fcii' price ; shops in particular in terras of 
management and analysis of their operational cost/ 

iii) Coverage of fair price shops both commodity- wise 

it:; v ' p i;^i:\:pnd: a O / . i p 

iv) Profile and purchase pattern and motivations and 
degree of satisfaction on average consumer, 

v) Appraisal of Govt, policy, nlans and procedures 
'•'ith ra fer-!nce to distribution of essentia.l 
cominodities . 

It is on?.y through such studies that corrective policy 
prescriptions can be evolved for an effective PDS having the 
necessary flexibility to suit the requirements of different 
regions 



